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“ INTO BOMB PROOF barracks again ” wrote Serjeant Cooper, 
who referred also to rockets, to “ large curiously built 
boats’? and to “people mad with joy, waving handker- 
chiefs and scattering roses on the passing troops ”—but 
the people were those of Oporto and the river up which 
he was conveyed in the boats was the Tagus, for he fought 
in the Peninsular campaigns and it is his diary from which 
I quote. 

From the outset of his career, John Spencer Cooper 
used phrases which this war has again made familiar. Born 
in 1787, in June, 1806, he enlisted in the North York 
Militia. He joined that regiment at Portsmouth, next 
marched to Eastbourne. “To fill up the line regiments 
for foreign service,” the Government then “ gave leave for 
militia men to extend their service into the regular army ”’, 
and he “‘ volunteered into”’ the 2nd Battalion of the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers. He served in seven campaigns and what 
he calls the Rough Notes he made then were published 
in 1869 by John Russell Smith in London and by George 
Coward in Carlisle. 

If it be thought that we have quite enough to do, to 
endure the terrors and tediums of our own wars without 
going back to consider others, I would demur. There is 
encouragement in reminding ourselves of what men have 
triumphed over, and though it may momentarily depress us 
to read, of last century, a familiar story of unprepared- 
ness, poor food and small forces, there is consolation 
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too, in recognizing that if conditions recur, so does the 
spirit that conquers them. Serjeant Cooper is a figure so 
recognizable that instead of thinking to-day’s men are like 
him, we feel he himself is contemporary. 

His first battle is thus described : “ the last day’s march 
was really horrible. We had heavy knapsacks, sore feet and, 
after marching 20 or 30 miles, for a finish we ran, to get 
into action, about four miles to a town opposite Oporto, 
called Villa Nova.” Next day, “ We might have avoided 
many bad parts of the road but the General would not 
allow any break in the column, so through thick and thin 
both officers and men had to splash.’ This general appears 
to have been a martinet, for at Castello Branca he “‘ made 
both officers and men wade through a river when there 
was a bridge within a hundred yards”. He is the only 
superior who comes in for adverse criticism. Cooper’s 
captain “‘ was greatly beloved. As aman, he was handsome ; 
as an officer, kind ; as a soldier, brave and adventurous ’”’. 
As for Wellington, “ Horsefall said ‘ Whar’s ar Arthur ? 
Ar wish he war here’. So did I.” 

Cooper also repudiates charges that the Duke was over- 
strict. ‘‘It has frequently been stated that the Duke of 
Wellington was severe. In answer to this, I would say 
he could not be otherwise. His army was composed of the 
lowest orders. Many, if not the most, were idle, ignorant 
and drunken. It is true the troops were ill supplied with 
provisions in the Peninsula; it is also true that they 
plundered when opportunity offered. But could a general 
so wise; just and brave as Wellington suffer the people, 
that he was sent to deliver from the tyrant, to be robbed 
with impunity ? He could not; he did not. By the disci- 
pline he enforced, the British Army became more than a 
match, even at great odds, for the best of Napoleon’s boasted 
legions.” 

Looking back half a century later, Cooper observes that 
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‘soldiering at the present (i.e. 1869) is mere child’s play 
compared to what it was from 1800 to 1815. The military 
code is more in unison with humanity. Flogging is seldom 
heard of. The soldier’s treatment is quite different. He 
now has both breakfast and supper. He has no bright 
barrels, no hair to tie or powder. In short, he is now cared 
for as a man.” 

It is worth while considering what this “ hair” entailed 
for a fighting-man. It was “tightly bound round a piece 
of lead behind. The hair on the sides was rubbed round 
till matted, then greased and powdered with flour. The 
whiskers were greased, set up and also powdered.”” Round 
his neck “he wore a stock of stiff leather, four inches 
broad, well varnished . . . His jacket fitted far too tightly 
... his breeches were of white cloth... to be tolerably fit 
for parade required three hours work.’’ Nevertheless, in 
1810, at Torres Vedras, although “‘ we were not allowed 
during these wearisome six weeks to strip off either belts 
or clothes”’, every regiment “was required to be on its 
respective parade ground an hour before daylight, in full 
marching order.” 

The weight of kit carried was 53 pounds. “‘ The govern- 
ment,’ comments Cooper, “should also have issued us 
new backbones to bear the weight.’ When provisions 
were carried, another 8 pounds was added. But often there 
were no provisions, and this is the main burden of Cooper’s 
Rough Notes. At Talavera, “ nothing was served out to 
us from 2 or 3 p.m. on 27th July till about 10 a.m. on the 
29th,” when they had 4 oz. of bread for the next 24 hours, 
making “6 or 8 decent mouthfuls”. On the retreat to 
Badajoz, “ the commissary having no bread for us, we were 
marched into a newly reaped field of wheat, of which each 
man received a sheaf. Laughable it was to see hundreds of 
soldiers bearing away their burdens, but we could make 
little use of the corn, for want of the means of grinding it.” 
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Later, ‘‘ no bread served out for six days. All we got was a 
pound of bad lean beef each day.”? On 11th March, 1811, 
he records with pleased gloom, “ nothing to eat but boiled 
bean tops. The officers were as badly off as ourselves. 
The cause was, we had outmarched our stores.” In conse- 
quence, a biscuit weighing three quarters of a pound would 
fetch 5s. Another consequence was “the cheapness of 
intoxicating drinks and the drunkenness of the men 
aggravated disease”’. The prevailing disorders were fever 
and dysentery. (“ Half the army fell sick and during the 
following winter, I think our regiment lost 200 men.’’) 
The serjeant himself had both. “ The sick not being 
then disposed of, I was laid down on the steps of a convent 
and left there, till removed by order of a surgeon. Relapse 
and insensibility were the result.’ He tells us that he had 
“three, blisters on my back and feet unhealed and un- 
dressed ; legs like ice; ears running stinking matter; my 
knapsack lost and, worst of all, no one to care a straw for 
me < 

There was no Florence Nightingale in the Peninsula, 
though there were other women. “ The orderlies (men who 
acted as nurses to the sick) were brutes.’ Cooper had four 
attacks of fever. On the last, he was sent off to hospital 
at Guarda, “but the place being crowded, I was placed 
in the dead house all night.” 

There we will leave him—not for good, for he lived to 
be over eighty ; but because space forbids to recount his 
further experiences. As it does also, until next month, of 
his comrade Jack Styles, who refused to be parted from 
his leg, which “ mended in a contracted state’ or of the 
wife of a brother serjeant, who accompanied her husband 
for 3 or 4 years in the Peninsula. Being one day caught 
stealing, she was flogged. “‘ After this, she left poor Bishop 
and went to live with Colonel E, of the — regiment.” 

(Zo be continued) 


PUBLISHING IN PEACE AND WAR 


Delivered, in abridged form, as a “ Discourse” to The 
Royal Institution 


By STANLEY UNWIN 


(Past President of the Publishers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Past President of the International Publishers’ Congress.) 
PUBLISHING, OR PERHAPS I ought to say, Book-Publishing, 
is quite different from what most people apparently suppose. 
The young man just down from Oxford or Cambridge who 
regards it as a pleasantly dilettante occupation suitable 
for someone who does not know what he wants to do but 
likes books, is under an illusion. If it is not a profession, 
it is as Mr. Raymond Mortimer aptly said, “at once an art, 
a craft, and a business,” for which a curious and unusual 

combination of qualifications is desirable. 

There is, of course, the literary background ; the know- 
ledge of the literature of the subject with which the 
publisher is dealing, and, equally important, where to turn 
for that knowledge. But something much more than 
knowledge is needed, namely judgment, and what for 
want of a better word I can only call “flair’’, in the 
selection of the MSS. to be published. 

Then there is the technical knowledge of paper, printing, 
binding, blockmaking, etc., connected with the physical 
production of books—a knowledge which needs to be 
associated with taste. 

But if the publisher is to do justice to the books he 
has selected and produced, he must finally be able to 
market them, not merely at home, but throughout the 
world. The publisher who is without knowledge of book 
trade organization and has no experience of the actual 
selling of books to the public (in a retail bookshop) and 
to booksellers (as a publisher’s traveller) is gravely handi- 
capped in gauging either trade requirements or the com- 
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mercial merits of MSS. Futhermore, just as an adequate 
knowledge of printing cannot be acquired without spending 
time in a printing works, a really effective knowledge of 
overseas markets cannot be acquired without visiting them. 

Then there is a certain legal equipment which is almost 
indispensable—an ability to draft agreements—some know- 
ledge of the law of copyright, which, surprising as it may 
sound, very, very few lawyers possess, and (otherwise 
you will pay for it dearly) some knowledge of the law 
of libel. 

But I will not burden you with further qualifications. 
I will content myself with saying that although the fact 
is soon brought-home to the publisher that with books he 
is dealing with the lively offspring of authors and no mere 
dead commodity, it is only perhaps after a wide experience 
of ten or fifteen years that he may fully understand how 
much there still is to learn about his pleasant but most 
exacting job. 

It will, I think, help you to follow what book publishing 
involves, whether in war or peace, if I run through the 
whole process from the arrival of the MS. (or in these days 
it would be more correct to say typescript) to the happy 
day—happy if the book is successful—when it is on sale 
in the bookshops. 

Let us assume that one of you has written a good book 
and that you were discreet enough to submit it to my 
firm. Whether you leave it furtively on our counter or 
entrust it to the postman, it will form part of the deluge 
of typescripts that descends upon us, in common with 
other publishers, day in day out through the year. But 
there is no need for any anxiety on that account. It will 
not be swamped. Each MS. lives its own individual life, 
It is first carefully recorded and acknowledged. What 
happens thereafter varies according to the nature of the 
MS. In our case practically every MS. is glanced at in 
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the first place by my nephew or myself, primarily in order 
to decide to which reader it shall go. Some firms have 
their readers on the premises; others find this work is 
better done in the country. Naturally, the biological MS. 
is sent to the biological expert and so on. 

The reader is called upon to give a written report upon 
every MS., and these reports are filed with the relevant 
correspondence for easy reference. 

Special attention is given by the better publishers to the 
work of beginners. If it shows promise but is not up to 
publication standard the wisest advice the publisher can 
give to the author may be to put the MS. aside for 6 months 
and then to read it again. Three months may suffice. Such 
advice is, however, seldom taken. Artists do not expect 
their first immature drawings to be immediately acquired 
by a gallery for permanent exhibition ; but it is astonishing 
how many authors expect their prentice work to be 
immortalized and how few are prepared to exercise the 
patience of Robert Louis Stevenson. If they could be 
persuaded to wait until their books were good enough 
to be taken by a publisher of repute, instead of, as some- 
times, paying a firm of no standing to rush them out, they 
themselves would benefit and much would be gained all 
round. 

The illusion that publishers do not read MSS. and are 
not interested in the work of beginners persists in 
the most extraordinary way, but it is an illusion none the 
less. A supply of MSS. is the life-blood of a publishing 
business. The proportion, however, of those submitted 
which are publishable is painfully small. One in thirty 
is a generous estimate. You will therefore appreciate 
that, though absolutely necessary, the careful reading of 
MSS. is a costly and troublesome business. If a work 


1 It must be remembered that the thirty include many previously read and 
declined by other publishers. 
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shows promise more than one opinion may be obtained 
because amongst so much rubbish and indifferent stuff 
a most mediocre manuscript may stand out unduly. More- 
over publishers’ readers, like doctors, may disagree and in 
such cases it falls to the publisher himself to give the 
casting vote. 

The debt many authors owe to publishers’ readers is 
seldom acknowledged. Under their advice MSS. are some- 
times improved out of all knowledge. On the other hand 
they cannot, as some folks imagine, turn illiterate and worth- 
less MSS. into literary masterpieces. The number of would- 
be authors who expect publishers to give them free tuition 
in the elements of their craft is astonishing. 

But the work you have delivered is obviously a good 
one which we want to accept. What is more you have 
realized that a little time spent on the preparation of the 
typescript so that it is really ready for the printer will 
ensure a more favourable impression than any letter of 
introduction. We can therefore pass on to the next 
process which is known as casting-off and estimating. 

 Casting-off,” that is counting the precise number of 
words in a typescript and calculating how many pages it 
will make if printed in such and such a style, is a mechanical 
task calling for more technical skill than is usually realized. 
But just as an architect must make his plans before calling 
in the quantity surveyor, so a publisher must—mentally 
at any rate—design his book before proceeding further. 

To-day, far more thought is given to design than thirty 
or forty years ago. The difference is startling. There is, 
for example, the striking improvement in type design, for 
which we owe so much to the far-sighted action of the 
Monotype Corporation in seeking and following the best 
advice. It is no more costly to set a book in a good fount 
of type than in a bad one and there is no longer any excuse 
for not using good type faces. (May I pause to say that 
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this applies not merely to books but to every form of 
printing, and to lettering on shop fronts and stores. There 
is no reason why the eye should ever be offended by bad 
lettering.) But the arrangement of the type page on the 
paper is also of the utmost importance. Note the difference 
between the appearance of a page with equal margins and 
one which is correctly imposed with the margin at the 
bottom approximately double that at the top as shown in 


the diagram (Fig. 1). 


ber, 


A book is held at the bottom or side, never at the top. 
Here we have another proof of the statement that “ fitness 
for use ”’ results in a pleasing appearance. As I have used 
the technical word ‘‘ Imposed ” perhaps I had better explain 
at once what imposition means, though it does not arise 
until the type has been set up. ri . 

You probably all know that books are printed in sections 
usually of 32, though possibly of 16 or 64 pages, but have 
you, I wonder, realized how complicated is the arrangement 
of these pages if they are to appear in the right order after 
the sheet has been folded, and how essential it is to know 
in advance how they are going to be folded? The arrange- 
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ment is quite different for hand folding and machine folding 
and in the case of large sheets is exceedingly complicated. 
If you take a piece of paper; fold it, say, four times ; 
paginate it and then unfold it, you can easily study this 
particular problem for yourself. 

Well, having decided in your mind’s eye the kind of 
book we are planning, we can instruct the printer to set 
a specimen page of the size and in the fount of type we 
desire. Here we must remember that as the book is to be 
printed in 32 page sections it is important that the book 
when set should result in what is termed an even working, 
that is a multiple of 32. We must also in these days 
remember that formidable document, called the Book Pro- 
duction War Economy Agreement, which regulates the size 
of type that may be used, the minimum number of words 
to the square inch, the weight of paper, etc. The most 
cursory comparison of a typical pre-war page with fairly 
large type and generous margins, and a war economy page 
in smaller type, more closely set with narrow margins 
tells its own sad story. 

But we must get back to the book we are producing. 
We usually show the specimen page to the author and send 
with it a questionnaire, the object of which is to help the 
author to avoid some of the many pitfalls which await the 
unwary and above all to keep to the minimum that night- 
mare of publishers—“ authors’ corrections.” It is an 
expensive procedure to wait until the book is set up 
before ascertaining that your author feels that his happiness 
in life depends upon spelling words with “s” rather 
than “z” when both are equally admissible and the 
printer’s house style is “z”’. 

Surprising as it may sound there are authors who take 
it as personal affront if you print “judgment” without 
(or with) an “e” or have the wrong number of “t’s” in 
“* Matins ”’. 
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Together with the specimen page we shall have received 
the printer’s estimate and shall be in a position to arrive 
at the first cost of the book, which represents the basis upon 
which the published price is, or at any rate ought to be, 
fixed. It is usually about 34 times the cost of the pro- 
duction. (In America at least 5 times.) Exactly how that 
is arrived at I have shown in detail in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Price of Books ’’, 


If Initial cost of typesetting = £ 100 


the cost of this item per copy = 


If 1 copy is printed is £100 
10 copies are printed £ 10 
100 - Li 
1000 » 2/ 
10,000 ” ” 24° 
100,000 +o 
Fic. 2. 


Now, obvious as it would seem to be, it is often difficult 
to get authors to grasp the fact that the author’s royalty 
and the publisher’s profit (if any) have to come from the 
margin between what the book costs to produce, sell, and 
advertise, and the amount per copy received by the 
publisher from the bookseller. This margin determines 
what royalty the publisher can pay. Beyond a certain and 
quickly reached point an increased margin can be achieved 
only by skimping the production or charging an excessive 
price. At this point I must pause to interpolate a fact 
seldom realized, namely that the cost per copy depends 
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more largely upon the size of the edition than upon any 
other single factor. This will be readily understood if 
I mention that the cost of setting up the type and the making 
of the blocks of the illustrations remains the same whether 
100, I,000 Or 10,000 copies are struck off (Fig. 2). 

Any books for which there is for one reason or another 
a restricted market will of necessity for this reason appear 
expensive compared with a mass-produced article. 

Now that he knows his costs the publisher is in a position 
to make an agreement with the author. Fifty years ago it 
was a very simple document conveying entire rights for a 
lump sum such as Oscar Wilde’s agreement for The 
Importance of being Earnest, but a most unsatisfactory one 
from the author’s point of view. To-day the author’s 
interests are more fully protected and you have an elaborate 
document carefully defining the respective rights and 
interests of author and publisher and covering all the many 
points which may arise. Agreements between authors 
and publishers are of four kinds. 

1. The outright sale of the copyright, which may prove 
an exceedingly bad arrangement for the author and is almost 
certain to be for the publisher. The method is seldom 
used nowadays. 

2. The Royalty agreement under which a percentage on 
the published price is paid to the author on all copies sold. 
This is both the fairest and commonest arrangement. 

3. The Profit-sharing agreement under which the out- 
of-pocket expenditure on paper, printing, binding, etc., is 
a first charge on the receipts from sales, and thereafter when 
the costs are covered the gross receipts are divided between 
the author and publisher. 

This method, though now seldom used, is not without 


1 If the book is a failure the publisher will get no sympathy, let alone a refund 
of any excess payment from the author; on the other hand if the book is a 
success the author is almost certain to denounce the iniquity of such an arrange- 
ment and clamour for royalties. 
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its merits in connection with some forms of long-term 
publishing. 
4. Publishing at the author’s expense, usually called 
“ Commission Publishing ”, because the publisher charges 
a commission for his services. It leaves the actual stock 
of the book as well as the rights the property of the author. 
It is not an attractive arrangement to publishers because the 
commission rarely covers their full overhead expenses. 
Authors now have what Mr. Bernard Shaw rightly calls 
their ‘‘ Trade Union ”’—The Society of Authors—and are 
well looked after. But it does not, and cannot (alas !) 
ensure that the author’s renumeration has any relation to 
the intrinsic merits of his work. The author of a learned 
historical or scientific book which is a real contribution to 
knowledge will probably be as underpaid as the author of 
some ephemeral best-seller will be overpaid, and for that 
state of affairs it is the public and neither the publishers nor 
the Authors’ Society that is ultimately responsible. 
Fortunately the authors of learned works may some- 
times be rewarded in other ways, as I was reminded bya 
Professor of Philosophy, the sales of whose masterpiece had 
taken thirty years to cover the printing bill. The day after 
he had received a cheque in respect of “ profits” he called 
to tell me that it was an amusing coincidence that the first 
payment should have reached him on the very day of his 
retirement from the professorship the publication of the 
book had secured him. The patient publisher had been 
out of pocket for thirty years without any comparable 
recognition of his part in such uncommercial activities. 
Immediately the agreement is signed the publisher is in a 
position to instruct the printer to proceed, and to send to 
all his travellers particulars of the new book in the form of 
a descriptive paragraph or blurb. Advance information of 
this kind is essential if representatives at distant points such 
as New Zealand are to be enabled to get orders in time for 
B 
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supply on the day of publication. The citculation of these 
slips to all the departments of our business ; all our repre- 
sentatives; our more important customers and others 
interested in literary news set in motion a whole chain of 
activities to some of which I shall refer later. 

Meanwhile we must follow the typescript to the printers. 
In my early days it would have been hand-set. To-day a 
Monotype machine is almost certain to be used. It is in 
two parts. The first, like a large typewriter, punches holes 
in a roll of paper. In the second machine the roll is un- 
wound and acting upon the pianola principle casts individual 
pieces of type for each letter and space, and quite uncannily, 
in fact almost miraculously, arranges them in correctly 
spaced lines. First proofs are sometimes pulled at this 
stage, when the type is in long strips called galleys. To 
the breaking up into pages and their subsequent imposition 
in the metal frames in which they will be printed I have 
already referred but I have not mentioned the possibility 
of the inclusion of illustrations. 

There are many methods of reproducing illustrations but 
I must here confine myself to the two most commonly 
used, viz. line and half-tone. The great advantage of the 
line process is not only that it is cheaper, but that it does 
not necessitate the use of the ultra glossy “art”? paper 
(loaded with china clay) which the half-tone process usually 
involves. Assuming that you have written a scientific 
work it is probable that the illustrations will be line drawings 
suitable for reproduction in the text. A new standard has 
recently been set in the illustration of scientific text-books, 
and this we owe to the happy collaboration of a scientist 
and artist. Their technique is to make the diagram self- 
contained ; there is no need to refer back to the text for 
explanations. This can be seen for example by comparing 
a drawing of the Star Triangle from a standard college text- 
book on astronomy with the drawing of the same subject 
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in Lancelot Hogben’s Science for the Citizen. This new 
style calls for the fullest collaboration between author and 
artist. 

Probably, however, one of the illustrations it is desired to 
include is a photograph, which because of the intermediate 
tones cannot be reproduced by the line process. The half- 
tone process solves this problem by the use of a screen. If 
you look through a magnifying glass at an illustration 
printed on glossy paper you will probably find that it 
consists of dots of varying size and density. This method 
is often used for illustrations in colour, and in The Truth 
about Publishing 1 reproduced a miniature illustration 
printed in the three primary colours, and a small portion 
of the same illustration greatly magnified. 

One of the most important parts of the type setting is 
the arrangement of the “ prelims ”’ as the preliminary pages 
are called. The “lay-out” of this part of the book and 
particularly of the title-page often calls for considerable 
typographical skill. A glance through the prelims of a 
book at once reveals whether or not an expert has been 
at work. 

However many pages the printed sheets contain they are 
usually cut and folded in sections of 16 pages. You can 
see this for yourself by looking at the top or bottom of a 
book near the rounded back. Now these sections have to 
be gathered together, or “ collated ” as we say, before they 
can be sewn, and to facilitate this two things are done. The 
sections are lettered alphabetically at the beginning of each 
section. Look, for example, at pages 33, 49, or 65 of a 
book and you will usually find a stray letter or “ signature ” 
at the foot. But in gathering these signatures, as the sections 
are called, it is easy to pick up two of the same sections or 
to miss one out in view of the speed with which the work is 
done. You would then have an imperfect book. In mass 
production an occasional imperfect book is inevitable. 
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Don’t worry if you get one, because every publisher will 
exchange it for a perfect copy without question, and usually 
refund the postage incurred in returning it. These imper- 
fections would occur far more frequently but for an 
ingenious method of marking each signature at the point 
where the outside fold comes. If a signature has been 
missed the omission automatically reveals itself. 

Proofs of a book are needed for many purposes besides 
correction by the author. They are urgently wanted 
by the publishers’ travellers all over the world, and for 
them to pass on to their customers, the booksellers. They 
may be needed to show to American and foreign publishers 
in connection with the sale of the American and translation 
rights, or wanted by the artist who is designing the jacket, 
and last but not least, for the publisher to look through 
himself and possibly pass on to a lawyer to vet for libel. 

I cannot leave the proof stage without paying a tribute 
to book printers’ readers, without whose watchful care and 
encyclopedic knowledge many an author might slip up 
badly. 

We now come to the question of paper, which deserves a 
discourse to itself. Although the government does not 
always seem alive to the fact, you will appreciate, like every 
publisher, that books cannot be made without paper. In 
pre-war days the most important ingredient of the paper 
used in better class books was esparto grass from North 
Africa; to-day it is straw. It is only the paper of quite 
cheap books which, like newsprint, is made exclusively 
from wood-pulp. Naturally we are looking forward to a 
return to esparto because it makes a better quality and 
probably more enduring paper, but I hope we shall not 
return to pre-war bulk. For some quite inexplicable 
reason the public in pre-war days measured the value of 
books by its bulk. If one listened to one’s travellers and 
a certain type of bookseller, one would be led to believe 
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that the cubic measurements of a book were more important 
than its literary contents. The identical book which was 
“poor value” when it bulked dinch became “ good 
value’? when it was printed on fluffy paper which bulked 
an inch, and the sad or amusing thing about it—take your 
choice which—is that the chief difference between these 
two books is the amount of air left in the fluffy paper. It 
is rather like saying that the white of an egg is better value 
when beaten up because it occupies so much more space. 
A firm, well rolled, paper can be bound more securely, will 
last longer and is in every way better than a fluffy one, and 
I hope that none of you will be misled into thinking that 
unnecessary bulk gives a book added value, but that on 
the contrary you will recognize it for what it is—a positive 
disadvantage and a sham. 

The actual printing of the sheets of a book—the 
“machining” as we should say—is usually carried out 
on a “‘ flat bed ’’ machine (i.e. the type is on a flat surface) 
but when mass editions are being produced a rotary press is 
used. The ‘making ready” necessary to ensure even 
printing is a laborious process if conscientiously done, and 
it is here and in the quality of the ink that the cheap printer 
is apt to economize. 

Machinery plays an ever increasing role in binding, 
particularly where large quantities are concerned. The 
difference in cost between paper and cloth binding is almost 
invariably exaggerated. Of course if you are binding a 
single copy the difference is proportionately great. But 
with mass production the folding, collating, and sewing of 
the sheets remains the same with both paper and cloth 
binding. There remains the actual case, which a case- 
making machine produces at an incredible speed. With 
most ordinary crown 8vo books the extra cost of “ casing ” 
would be about 4d. which means an additional 1s. on the 
published price, and experiment has proved, over and over 
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again, that unless the book is published at 1s. or less, the 
public prefers to pay an extra 2s. if need be to have a book 
in a cloth binding. 

To-day practically every cloth-bound book has a 
specially printed “jacket”. The evolution of this “ dust 
cover ’’, because that is precisely what it is, would take too 
long to describe. People who talk as if jackets were an 
unnecessary innovation overlook the fact that some form 
of protection is essential. Fifty years ago it often took the 
form of plain paper, waste printed sheets or glassine. Then 
for convenience, the name was printed on the shelf-back or 
side; then on both. Some descriptive matter was sub- 
sequently added, and later, illustrations. The question is 
not whether we can do without a dust cover but whether 
it shall be dull or decorative—uninteresting or utilized to 
give information. A mere protection from dust or an 
attractive and integral part of the book. 

I have hurried through the various stages of “ pro- 
duction ” because it is not until the book is in being that 
the work of the publisher as defined by the dictionary, 
namely “‘to make public” really begins. At this point 
the practices of different publishing houses vary, largely 
according to the character of their respective businesses. 
Practically all employ travellers to show their products to 
the booksellers both at home and overseas. And all send 
review copies of their publications to’ the leading news- 
papers and journals in time for notice on the day of issue. 
But a publisher concentrating largely on fiction would not 
record his sales or the results of his distribution of review 
copies as, for example, we do. We analyse all our sales, and 
could tell you at any time the destination of every copy of a 
book. This is most helpful when we come to publish 
another book by the same author or on the same subject. 
We have been able to surprise booksellers sometimes by 
telling them how many more copies of a book they had 
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sold than they had ever realized. Similarly with review 
copies our statistical index shows us not only which papers 
reviewed a particular book but the record of each news- 
paper and periodical. It enabled us not many months ago to 
expose an apparently reputable journal which consistently 
applied for review copies and as consistently refrained 


Cost of one inch (single column) advertisement 
in a typical Sunday newspaper 


In 1835 5 per inch 
1913 15» » 
1939 £Lafio- - » 


1944 £ 1/ ke 
The Cost of an eight inch double 


column advertisement is 
s £112 


in a single issue of the newspaper 


a 


§ Prosiem: How many copies of the book must be 
sold as the result of such an advertisement to make 
it. profitable ? 

Fic. 3. 


from reviewing them, though not I imagine from selling 
them. 

Advertising practice varies enormously. There are 
those who rely almost exclusively upon two Sunday papers ; 
there are others who feel that The Times (daily and weekly), 
The Times Literary Supplement, the weekly political 
journals, and some of the leading provincial papers are 
equally important. Here, too, there have been startling 
changes both in the typographical arrangement of advertise- 
ments and in their cost. In Best Sellers : Are they Born or 
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Made (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) I have 
shown a typical advertisement of twenty years ago com- 
pared with a modern lay-out. The cost (Fig. 3) per inch 
has increased from §s. in 1885 ; 15s. in 19133 £2 Ios. in 
1939 to £7 now. With some businesses circularizing is 
the chief feature. Above all, the important thing is to get 
a book talked about, and any method which achieves that 
end is sound. In war-time advertising space is strictly 
rationed and paper for circularizing is restricted to 15 per 
cent. of pre-war usage. But the curious thing is that 
though they are advertised less, the demand for books is 
greater than it has ever been before. The war has turned 
publishing completely topsy-turvy. 

Normally the demand is quite unequal to the supply ; 
to-day the supply is quite unequal to the demand. There 
is something more than ironical in the fact that at the 
moment when, for the first time the public is clamouring 
not merely for books but for good books, most of the good 
books are unobtainable or in short supply. If there were any 
real need for this there would be nothing further to be said. 
But in relation to the national effort the amount of labour 
and materials involved in book manufacture is negligible. 
Few people realize that about seventy firms of printers and 
bookbinders are responsible for every 90 per cent. of the 
book production. Had the personnel of these seventy 
been granted a little more protection (and the numbers 
involved are very small) there need have been no difficulty 
about output. But I mean protection and not what is 
sometimes described as substitution. One substitute for 
a Binder’s warehouseman who knew the stock position 
of some thousands of books was discovered to be willing 
beyond many but completely unable to read / 

As for paper, the total amount allowed to established 
book-publishers including the recent 24 per cent. increase 
is less than 22,000 tons per annum. Yes, I mean it, only 
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are the figures :— 
PARE R GR AgELO NING 
TONS 
Newspapers 250,000 
H.M. Stationery Office 100,000 


Periodicals nearly $0,000 


War Office (inctuded in HMSO. quota) 25,000 

Books (including the extra 2471) less than 22,000 

American Book Publishers’ quota for 1943 was 128,900 
ibe, AE 


And yet in face of the above there are responsible officials 
who claim that books have been very generously treated 
because, forsooth, on a percentage basis book publishers 
are favoured. (What should we think of a Ministry of 
Food which boasted that on a percentage basis it had not 
reduced the diet of previously under-nourished people by 
quite as large a percentage as the over-fed ?) This typical 
way in which officialdom looks at the problem ignores all 
the vital factors. 

It ignores the essential nature of books; the trifling 
tonnage they require (another 8,000 tons would have 
materially changed the situation) the additional and urgent 
wartime need of books, and the fact that book publishers 
who were mistaken enough to have their stocks blitzed 
at the wrong time, are set the impossible task (with which 
no newspaper or periodical is ever confronted) of replacing 
millions of lost books out of a ration inadequate even for 
current requirements. 

But that is not the whole story—the ration was arbitrarily 
based upon the consumption during what was for most 
book-publishers a disastrous year, though for a few firms 
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such as a newspaper with big gift book schemes an un- 
usually favourable one. You may thus find an important 
firm of scientific and medical publishers who did not 
happen to reprint many of their bigger text-books during 
the basic year left with a ration so small that now that their 
medical books are urgently wanted for war purposes they 
are unable to reproduce them. Conversely the book 
department of a newspaper may have a huge ration but no 
longer any gift book scheme. To-day we have the sorry 
spectacle of government department after government 
department waking up to the fact that they want certain 
essential books, and that they cannot get them. It has 
taken the war office on this occasion, as indeed on the last, 
just over three years to discover that if morale is to be 
maintained, the food ration must be supplemented with a 
mental ration. And they are now confronted with an acute 
shortage of all the books needed for their post-armistice 
educational schemes. A representative of the Board of 
Education, which ought, one would think, to demand a 
liberal supply of books with the vigour that the Admiralty 
demands ships, when told by the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in secondary schools that without 
increased production of books we were heading for 
educational chaos, blandly replied, “‘ We don’t believe that 
the shortage is really acute,” though a visit to the nearest 
good book shop would have provided proof to the 
contrary. 

Public money is, quite properly, spent on promoting 
a wider knowledge in foreign countries of British Life and 
Thought, and in no more effective way than in promoting 
the sale and distribution abroad of British books. But no 
adequate steps are taken to ensure that the books which 
are “ better than goodwill missions” as someone has said, 
are available to achieve their good work. 

Our whole attitude to books is both irrational and con- 
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tradictory. We pay lip service to their importance, but 
behave as if they were an unnecessary luxury. We talk as 
if the maintenance of an adequate supply was unattainable, 
whereas if it is granted that books are really wanted there 
is no problem at all. The real truth is that despite President 
Roosevelt’s dictum that “‘ you can no more win a war of 
ideas without books than you can win a naval battle without 
ships’ we consistently show a contempt for books. I 
could give you instance after instance; one will suffice 
because it is so characteristic. Books were among the first 
not the last things to be made to suffer from the paper 
shortage. We applied the most formidable restrictions 
and economies in the use of paper to books which should 
be “a thing of beauty and joy for ever” nearly twelve 
months before they were made even theoretically obligatory 
to other printed matter such as balance sheets and reports 
of Company meetings destined for the waste-paper-basket. 
No, we don’t burn books. We leave Hitler to do that both 
here and abroad. We are content to burn the straw from 
which the books might be made and to act upon the precept 
Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 

The chief feature of wartime publishing has in fact been 
the prolonged struggle in defence of books with one govern- 
ment department after another. No member of the delega- 
tion which pleaded with the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the exemption of books from purchase tax 
is ever likely to forget Sir Kingsley Wood’s confidence that 
books were of no importance, or the way in which he 
brushed the Archbishop of Canterbury and the rest of us 
aside with the statement that there were plenty of books in 
the country. No one can have been more surprised than 
the late Sir Kingsley Wood at the unanimity with which 
intelligent people in all sections of the community rose with 
one accord against a tax on knowledge. But every month, 
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every week the war has lasted, this battle for books has had 
to be fought afresh. The government in the shape of 
officials is hydra-headed and in the absence of any clear-cut 
recognition of the vital necessity of books as part of our 
wartime effort, every official seems to have regarded it as 
a part of his duty to impede their production. The amount 
of energy necessitated by this never-ceasing struggle is 
unbelievable, and the struggle is still going on. 

We have most of us been led to believe that Spenlow 
and Jorkins were not incompetent in attributing respon- 
sibility the one to the other. But there were only two of 
them and they were mere amateurs compared with the 
many Government departments which have taken a hand 
at restricting the supply of books, and thereby hampering 
the intellectual and spiritual life of the nation. 

Of one thing I am confident. They will be condemned 
in no uncertain fashion by future historians who will con- 
trast not merely the excellent way in which we dealt with 
food for the body with the deplorable neglect of food for 
the mind, but the discouragement of established publishers 
with the stimulus given to racketeers, and express surprise 
that in a war of ideas in a scientific age books were not 
recognized as essential tools. 

All this is a sad reflection of England’s attitude to books, 
the more so because it is the better type of publishing that 
has invariably suffered the brunt of the attack. This last 
is a serious matter because we shall end by getting the kind 
of publisher and the kind of books which we deserve. 

As Charles Morgan wisely said, “There are two 
principal aspects of Publishing: Idealistic and Com- 
mercial. The character of a firm must largely depend upon 
its reconciliation of them.” There are all too few, apart 
from the endowed university presses, who are either willing 
or suitably placed to deal with learned books or work on 
abstruse subjects, but it is often in these spheres that the 
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publisher’s function can be of special value to the com- 
munity: the function, in other words, of placing 
specialized books in the hands of just those people, here 
and abroad, most in need of them. This function not only 
entails a minute knowledge of markets, but the publisher 
must in the first place have courage enough to accept such 
MSS. on a basis of intrinsic merit, not of sales possibilities ; 
and at the same time he must have foresight enough to size 
up each book’s potential public, every member of which 
must be informed, if need be, by personal circular. 

The influence of the book publisher is more far-reaching 
than is realized and although the fact is not yet recognized 
the community has a definite interest in the maintenance 
by publishers of a high professional standard. 

In America the cult of the best-seller has reached such 
a pitch that a scholarly work stands little chance of accept- 
ance by a commercial publisher unless it has mass appeal. 
Over here there is still far more long-term non-commercial 
and prestige publishing than is usually credited, and this is 
as it should be. But if continuously discouraged it will 
disappear, and unfortunately in recent times discouragement 
has come to it from all sides. 

It is a curious thing but, though doubtless unintentional, 
the incidence of all governmental action has been in that 
direction. War risks insurance, for example, endows 
improvident publishers by enabling them in case of loss to 
turn over-valued and possibly unsaleable stock into cash 
at inflated prices and penalizes the provident publisher who 
has wisely written down the value of his slow-selling stock. 
In the same way the Excess Profits Tax (in itself an entirely 
justifiable measure) was so hastily drafted that its results 
are disastrous to most long-term publishers whilst leaving 
one or two free to retain the entire benefit of unexpected 
wartime profits. 

The regulations in regard to paper rationing, the use of 
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the so-called “ free” paper, compassionate allowances (or 
the absence of allowances) of paper for blitzed stock might 
all of them have been designed to handicap the better type 
of publishing. These are but a few examples, and I mention 
them not because of their effects upon any individuals— 
let alone as a personal grievance—but because of their 
national importance. This whole problem is closely linked 
with the status of books and book publishing. The book 
trade is not “just another industry ”’ but an integral part 
of the mental and spiritual life of the nation. On the 
Continent the universities recognize this fact by honouring 
publishers of distinction who have rendered exceptional 
service to learning. The mere thought of doing such a 
thing apparently horrifies a British university. 

Even the industrial side of book publishing, however, 
has peculiar significance. As I have repeatedly pointed 
out (and it is now becoming recognized) “‘ Trade follows 
the book”. Is it not more than probable that foreign 
nations brought up on British scientific text-books would 
want the British instruments and machines therein 
described rather than others of which they had not the 
same intimate knowledge? And is this not equally true 
in varying degree in other directions than science? 
Certainly the Germans have acted upon this assumption. 

The British Council is fully alive to this. In fact Sir 
Malcolm Robertson went so far as to state that “‘ the work 
of the British Council was impossible without books” ; 
and Mr. Brendan Bracken, of the Ministry of Information, 
had no hesitation in pronouncing books as “ our best 
export’. But let me emphasize in confirmation of my 
thesis that it is the better type of book not the purely 
ephemeral stuff to which they were referring. 

As I have had occasion to dwell upon the ill-effects of the 
war on publishing, may I turn to the brighter side. First 
and foremost it has widened the public interest in books and 
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deepened the realization of their essentiality. It has helped 
to spread recognition of them as a readily available and 
inexhaustible store of knowledge. It has taught many, to 
quote the late Lord Snell’s words, that “ Books are a 
source of comfort and strength in hours of gloom and 
frustration, and that in health and sickness, in loneliness 
and sorrow, they are an ever-present help to us all”. In 
fact that “‘ Books are the daily bread of the spirit”. 

The most pleasing feature of all this is that young people 
are buying books, and not merely books, but good books. 
They want the best. It is additionally reassuring to 
observe that they are doing so for the acquisition of know- 
ledge and the enjoyment of good literature, and not merely 
as an escape from war. And the keen interest of the present 
generation of children in books has been demonstrated 
during the war by the enthusiastic reception they have 
given to the Children’s. Book Weeks organized on their 
behalf by the National Book Council. 

Secondly the war has proved a stimulus to co-operation 
between publishers. I could give many instances but three 
must suffice. The famous firm of wholesale booksellers, 
Simpkin Marshall, was blitzed and its entire business 
including a stock of about six million books was completely 
destroyed one Sunday night. By nine a.m. on the Monday, 
its chief competitor was already busily helping to deal 
with its orders. Before eleven its Managing Director 
was discussing future plans with me on the telephone, and 
within a matter of hours thereafter the Economic Relation 
Committee of the Publishers’ Association had got busy and 
three of us had undertaken to buy the goodwill of the 
wholesale and export side of the business with a view to its 
becoming a Co-operative organization. To-day, thanks 
to the assistance of the brothers Pitman and their Book 
Centre and the determination of publishers generally (with 
one notable exception) that this indispensable link in the 
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chain of book-distribution should not be broken, Simpkin 
Marshall is once again a prosperous concern, run for the 
benefit of the book trade, and with representative publishers 
and booksellers on its board. This fortunate outcome we 
owe, as some witty person remarked, not to a heaven-sent 
but to a hell-sent opportunity. 

My second example of co-operation is “‘ Guild Books”. 
Many publishers want from time to time to publish six- 
penny or ninepenny editions of individual books ; but it is 
uneconomic to issue isolated volumes at that price. 
Accordingly a group of publishers planned a new kind of 
undertaking. Books approved by an editorial board are 
produced (in. an agreed uniform style) by the actual 
publishers concerned, but the marketing, publicity, and 
travelling are done collectively. There is thus no longer 
any need for publishers to lease their sixpenny rights to a 
third party. Unfortunately as Guild Books have not been 
granted a paper ration, this most promising co-operative 
scheme for providing the public with the good quality 
cheap books for which it clamours, has temporarily had to 
be largely suspended. 

Finally publishers have at long last co-operated to secure 
the much needed statistics of book trade turnover. We 
now know that books are sold to the yearly value of 
round about £18,000,000 of which nearly £4,000,000 
are exported and that there has been a steady increase of 
sale throughout the war despite blitzing, paper shortage, 
and innumerable other handicaps. The pre-war figures 
were £/10,000,000, of which approximately £3,500,000 
were exported. 

Well—my time is nearly up and I am conscious that my 
picture of the publisher’s activities is far from complete, 
and that I have said little about publishing as a calling. If 
it is different from what people suppose and much, much 
more exacting, it is incredibly fascinating. The work of 
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the better type of publisher brings him into close touch 
with the intellectual life of his time, affords him wide scope 
for initiative and gives him endless opportunities to help 
the cause of progress. 

As the editor of the Spectator said only a few months ago, 
“ Romance is a word inevitably and rightly associated with 
a great publishing-house. Publishing is business, of course, 
but is romance through and through—the romance of the 
association of great personalities, of Ballantyne and Con- 
stable with Walter Scott, of Murray with Byron, of Smith, 
Elder with Browning; the romance of nursing the un- 
known author through to fame, the gambles of judgment 
that may as easily mean losing as landing a prize. It is 
a great profession, even if at the same time it is a trade, and 
the great publishers of England and Scotland—for Scotland 
guards her individuality here as anywhere—are part and 
parcel of British greatness .. .” 

Well, that is the verdict of the Spectator. May I add in 
my own words, taken from The Truth about Publishing, 
“Much is written of the power of the Press, a power which 
may last but a day; by comparison, little is heard of the 
power of books, which may endure for generations. The 
feeling that one may be building with permanent materials, 
the knowledge that one’s name is associated with books 
that enshrine profound thought and the triumphs of the 
creative imagination adds fascination to the best publishing. 
To offer the public just what it wants, to pander to the worst 
prejudices of the moment, may be the speediest way to 
profits, here as elsewhere ; but it is a dull road to follow. 
Publishing has far more thrilling adventures to offer the 
man who is ready to accompany pioneers along fresh paths ; 
eager to help to overcome apathy, ignorance, and pre- 
judice ; anxious that, above all, the lamp of truth should be 
kept burning. It may not yield the same monetary reward, 
but it will afford a satisfaction no money can buy.” 

Cc 


Se GV ee 
By EUDORA WELTY 


SOLOMON CARRIED LIVVIE twenty-one miles away from her 
home when he married her. He carried her away up on the 
Old Natchez Trace into the deep country to live in his 
house. She was sixteen—an only girl, then. Once people 
said he thought nobody would ever come along there. 
He told her himself that it had been a long time, and a day 
she did not know about, since that road was a travelled 
road with people coming and going. He was good to her 
but he kept her in the house. She had not thought that she 
could not get back. Where she came from, people said 
an old man did not want anybody in the world to ever find 
his wife, for fear they would steal her back from him. 
Solomon asked her before he took her, “‘ Would she be 
happy ?”’—-very dignified, for he was a coloured man that 
owned his land and had it written down in the courthouse ; 
and she said, “ Yes, sir,’’ since he was an old man and she 
was young and just listened and answered. He asked her, 
if she was choosing winter, would she pine for spring, and 
she said, “ No, indeed.’ Whatever she said, always, was 
because he was an old man... while nine years went by. 
All the time, he got old, and he got so old he gave out. 
At last he slept the whole day in bed, and she was young 
still. 

It was a nice house, inside and outside both. In the first 
place, it had three rooms. The front room was papered 
in holly paper, with green palmettos from the swamp spaced 
at careful intervals over the wall. There was fresh newspaper 
cut with fancy borders on the mantelshelf, on which were 
propped photographs of old or very young men printed 
in faint yellow—Solomon’s people. Solomon had a house- 
ful of furniture. There was a double settee, a tall scrolled 
rocker and an organ in the front room, all around a three- 
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legged table with a pink marble top, on which was set a 
lamp with three gold feet, besides a jelly glass with pretty 
hen feathers in it. Behind the front room, the other room 
had the bright iron bed with the polished knobs like a 
throne, in which Solomon slept all day. There were snow- 
white curtains of wiry lace at the window, and a lace bed- 
spread belonged on the bed. But what old Solomon slept 
so sound under was a big feather-stitched piece-quilt in 
the pattern “ Trip Around the World ’’, which had twenty- 
one different colours, four hundred and forty pieces, and a 
thousand yards of thread, and that was what Solomon’s 
mother made in her life and old age. There was a table 
holding the Bible, and a trunk with a key. On the wall 
were two calendars, and a diploma from somewhere in 
Solomon’s family, and under that Livvie’s one possession 
was nailed, a picture of the little white baby of the family 
she worked for, back in Natchez before she was married. 
Going through that room and on to the kitchen there was 
a big wood stove and a big round table always with a 
wet top and with the knives and forks in one jelly glass and 
the spoons in another, and a cut-glass vinegar bottle 
between, and going out from those many shallow dishes 
of pickled peaches, fig preserves, watermelon pickles, and 
blackberry jam always sitting there. The churn sat in the 
sun, the doors of the safe were always both shut, and there 
were four baited mousetraps in the kitchen, one in every 
corner. 

The outside of Solomon’s house looked nice. It was not 
painted, but across the porch was an even balance. On each 
side there was one easy chair with high springs, looking 
out, and a fern basket hanging over it from the ceiling, 
and a dishpan of zinnia seedlings growing at its foot on the 
floor. By the door was a plow-wheel, just.a pretty iron 
circle, nailed up on one wall and a square mirror on the 
other, a turquoise-blue comb stuck up in the frame, with 
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the washstand beneath it. On the door was a wooden knob 
with a pearl in the end, and Solomon’s black hat hung on 
that, if he was in the house. 

Out front was a clean dirtyard with every vestige of grass 
patiently uprooted and the ground scarred in deep whorls 
from the strike of Livvie’s broom. Rose bushes with tiny 
blood-red roses blooming every month grew in threes 
on either side of the steps. On one side was a peach tree, 
on the other a pomegranate. Then coming around up the 
path from the deep cut of the Natchez Trace below was a 
line of bare crape-myrtle trees with every branch of them 
ending in a coloured bottle, green or blue. There was no 
word that fell from Solomon’s lips to say what they were 
for, but Livvie knew that there could be a spell put in trees, 
and she was familiar from the time she was born with the 
way bottle trees kept evil spirits from coming into the house 
—by luring them inside the coloured bottles, where they 
cannot get out again. Solomon had made the bottle trees 
with his own hands over the nine years, in labour amounting 
to about a tree a year, and-without a sign that he had any 
uneasiness in his heart, for he took as much pride in his 
precautions against spirits coming in the house as he took 
in the house, and sometimes in the sun the bottle trees 
looked prettier than the house did. 

It was a nice house. It was in a place where the days 
would go by and surprise anyone that they were over. The 
lamplight and the firelight would shine out the door after 
dark, over the still and breathing country, lighting the roses 
and the bottle trees, and all was quiet there. 

But there was nobody, nobody at all, not even a white 
person. And if there had been anybody, Solomon would 
not have let Livvie look at them, just as he would not let 
her look at a field hand, or a field hand look at her.. There 
was no house near, except for the cabins. of the tenants that 
were forbidden to her, and there was no house as far as 
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she had been, stealing away down the still, deep trace. 
She felt as if she waded a river when she went, for the dead 
leaves on the ground reached as high as her knees, and when 
she was all scratched and bleeding she said it was not like 
a road that went anywhere. One day, climbing up the high 
bank, she had found a graveyard without a church, with 
ribbon-grass growing about the foot of an angel (she had 
climbed up because she thought she saw angel wings), 
and in the sun, trees shining like burning flames through 
the great caterpillar nets which enclosed them. Scarey 
thistles stood looking like the prophets in the Bible in 
Solomon’s house. Indian paint brushes grew over her 
head, and the mourning dove made the only sound in the 
world. Oh, for a stirring of the leaves, and a breaking of 
the nets ! But not by a ghost, prayed Livvie, jumping down 
the bank. After Solomon took to his bed, she never went 
out, except one more time. 

Livvie knew she made a nice girl to wait on anybody. 
She fixed things to eat on a tray like a surprise. She could 
keep from singing when she ironed, and to sit by a bed and 
fan away flies, she could be so still she could not hear her- 
self breathe. She could clean up the house and never drop 
a thing, and wash the dishes without a sound, and she would 
step outside to churn, for churning sounded too sad to her, 
like sobbing, and if it made her homesick and not Solomon, 
she did not think of that. 

But Solomon scarcely opened his eyes to see her, and 
scarcely tasted his food. He was not sick or paralysed or 
in any pain that he mentioned, but he was surely wearing 
out in the body, and no matter what nice hot thing Livvie 
would bring him to taste, he would only look at it now as 
if he were past seeing how he could add anything more to 
himself. Before she could beg him, he would go fast asleep. 
She could not surprise him any more, if he would not 
taste, and she was afraid that he was never in the world 
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going to taste another thing she brought him—and so how 
could he last ? 

But one morning it was breakfast time and she cooked 
his eggs and grits, carried them in on a tray, and called 
his name. He was sound asleep. He lay in a dignified way 
with his watch beside him, on his back in the middle of 
the bed. One hand drew the quilt up high, though it was 
the first day of spring. Through the white lace curtains a 
little puffy wind was blowing as if it came from round 
cheeks. All night the frogs had sung out in the swamp 
like a commotion in the room, and he had not stirred, 
though she lay wide awake and saying “ Shh, frogs !”’ 
for fear he would mind them. 

He looked as if he would like to sleep a little longer, 
and so she put back the tray and waited a little. When she 
tiptoed and stayed so quiet, she surrounded herself with a 
little reverie, and sometimes it seemed to her when she was 
so stealthy that the quiet she kept was for a sleeping baby 
and that she had a baby and was its mother. When she 
stood at Solomon’s bed and looked down at him, she would 
be thinking, “ He sleeps so well,’ and she would hate to 
wake him up. And in some other way, too, she was afraid 
to wake him up because even in his sleep he seemed to 
be such a strict man. 

Of course, nailed to the wall over the bed—only she 
would forget who it was—there was a picture of him when 
he was young. Then he had a fan of hair over his forehead 
like a king’s crown. Now his hair lay down on his head, 
the spring had gone out of it. Solomon had a lightish face, 
with eyebrows scattered but rugged, the way privet grows, 
strong eyes, with second sight, a strict mouth, and a little 
gold smile. This was the way he looked in his clothes, but 
in bed in the daytime he looked like a different and smaller 
man, even when he was wide awake, and holding the Bible. 
He looked like somebody kin to himself. And then some- 
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times when he lay in sleep and she stood fanning the flies 
away, and the light came in, his face was like new, so smooth 
and clear that it was like a class of jelly held to the window, 
and she could almost look through his forehead and see 
what he thought. 

She fanned him and at length he opened his eyes and 
spoke her name, but he would not taste the nice eggs she 
had kept warm under a pan. 

Back in the kitchen she ate heartily, his breakfast and hers 
and looked out the open door at what went on. The whole 
day, and the whole night before, she had felt the stir of 
spring close to her. It was as present in the house as a 
young man would be. The moon was in the last quarter 
and outside they were turning the sod and planting peas 
and beans. Up and down the red fields, over which smoke 
from the brush-burning hung showing like a little skirt 
of sky, a white horse and a white mule pulled the plough. 
At intervals hoarse shouts came through the air and roused 
her if she dozed neglectfully in the shade, and they were 
telling her, “Jump up!” She could see how over each 
ribbon of field were moving men and girls, on foot and 
mounted on mules, with hats set on their heads and bright 
with tall hoes and forks as if they carried streamers on 
them and were going to some place on a journey—and 
how as if at a signal now and then they would all start at 
once shouting, hollering, cajoling, calling and answering 
back, running, being leaped on and breaking away, flinging 
to earth with a shout and lying motionless in the trance of 
twelve o’clock. The old women came out of the cabins and 
brought them the food they had ready for them, and then 
all worked together, spread evenly out. The little children 
came, too, like a bouncing stream overflowing the fields, 
and set upon the men, the women, the dogs, the rushing 
birds, and the wave-like rows of earth, their little voices 
almost too high to be heard. In the middle distance, like 
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some white and gold towers, were the haystacks, with 
black cows coming around to eat their edges. High above 
everything, the wheel of fields, house, and cabins, and the 
deep road surrounding like a moat to keep them in, was the 
turning sky, blue with long, far-flung white mare’s-tail 
clouds, serene and still as high flames. And sound asleep 
while all this went around him that was his, Solomon was 
like a little still spot in the middle. 

Even in the house the earth was sweet to breathe. 
Solomon had never let Livvie go any farther than the 
chicken house and the well. But what if she would walk 
now into the heart of the fields and take a hoe and work 
until she fell stretched out and drenched with her efforts, 
like other girls, and laid her cheek against the laid-open 
earth, and shamed the old man with her humbleness and 
delight? To shame him! A cruel wish could come in 
uninvited and so fast while she looked out the back door. 
She washed the dishes and scrubbed the table. She could 
hear the cries of the little lambs. Her mother, that she had 
not seen since her wedding day, had said one time, “I 
rather a man be anything, than a woman be mean.” 

So all morning she kept tasting the chicken broth on 
the stove, and when it was right she poured off a nice cup- 
ful. She carried it in to Solomon, and there he lay having 
a dream. Now what did he dream about ? For she saw him 
sigh gently as if not to disturb some whole thing he held 
round in his mind, like a fresh egg. So even an old man 
dreamed about something pretty. Did he dream of her, 
while his eyes were shut and sunken, and his small hand 
with the wedding ring curled close in sleep around the 
quilt ? He might be dreaming of what time it was, for even 
through his sleep he kept track of it like a clock, and knew 
how much of it went by, and waked up knowing where the 
hands were even before he consulted the silver watch that 
he never let go. He would sleep with the watch in his palm 
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and even holding it to his cheek like a child that loves a 
plaything. Or he might dream of journeys and travels on 
a steamboat to Natchez. Yet she thought he dreamed of 
her; but even while she scrutinized him, the rods of the 
foot of the bed seemed to rise up like a rail fence between 
them, and she could see that people never could be sure of 
anything as long as one of them was asleep and the other 
awake. To look at him dreaming of her when he might 
be going to die frightened her a little, as if he might carry 
her with him that way, and she wanted to run out of the 
room. She took hold of the bed and held on, and Solomon 
opened his eyes and called her name, but he did not want 
anything. He would not taste the good broth. 


Just a little after that, as she was taking up the ashes in 
the front room for the last time in the year, she heard a 
sound. It was somebody coming. She pulled the curtains 
together and looked through the slit. 

Coming up the path under the bottle trees was a white 
lady. At first she looked young, but then she looked old. 
Marvellous to see, a little car stood steaming like a kettle 
out in the field-track—it had come without a road. 

Livvie stood listening to the long, repeated knockings 
at the door, and after a while she opened it just a little. The 
lady came in through the crack; though she was more than 
middle-sized and. wore a big hat. 

““ My name is Miss Baby Marie,” she said. 

Livvie gazed respectfully at the lady and at the little 
suitcase she was holding close to her by the handle until the 
proper moment. The lady’s eyes were running over the 
room, from palmetto to palmetto, but she was saying, “I 
live at home... out from Natchez... and get out and show 
these pretty cosmetic things to the white people and the 
coloured people both... all around . . . years and years. ... 
Both shades of powder and rouge. . . . It’s the kind of work 
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a girl can do and not go clear *way from home. . . .” And 
the harder she looked, the more she talked. Suddenly she 
turned up her nose and said, “It is not Christian or 
sanitary to put feathers in a vase,” and then she took a gold 
key out of the front of her dress and began unlocking the 
locks on her suitcase. Her face drew the light, the way it was 
covered with intense white and red, with a little patty-cake 
of white between the wrinkles by her upper lip. Little red 
tassels of hair bobbed under the rusty wires of her picture- 
hat, as with an air of triumph and secrecy she now drew open 
her little suitcase and brought out bottle after bottle and 
jar after jar, which she put down on the table, the mantel- 
piece, the settee, and the organ. 

“Did you ever see so many cosmetics in your life?” 
cried Miss Baby Marie. 

“No’m,” Livvie tried to say, but the cat had her 
tongue. 

““Have you ever applied cosmetics ?”’ asked Miss Baby 
Marie next. 

“No’m,” Livvie tried to say. 

“Then look !” she said, and pulling out the last thing 
of all, ‘ Try this !”’ she said. And in her hand was un- 
clenched a golden lipstick which popped open like magic. 
A fragrance came out of it like incense, and Livvie cried 
out suddenly, “ Chinaberry flowers !”’ 

Her hand took the lipstick, and in an instant she was 
carried away in the air through the spring, and looked down 
with a half-drowsy smile from a purple cloud she saw from 
above a chinaberry tree, dark and smooth and neatly leaved, 
neat as a guinea hen in the dooryard, and there was her home 
that she had left. On one side of the tree was her mama 
holding up her heavy apron, and she could see it was loaded 
with ripe figs, and on the other side was her paper holding 
a fish-pole over the pond, and she could see it transparently, 
the little clear fishes swimming up to the brim. 
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“Oh, no, not chinaberry flowers—secret ingredients,” 
said Miss Baby Marie. ‘‘ My cosmetics have secret in- 
gredients—not chinaberry -flowers.”’ 

“It’s purple,’ Livvie breathed, and Miss Baby Marie 
said, “ Use it freely. Rub it on.” 

Livvie tiptoed out to the washstand on the front porch 
and before the mirror put the paint on her mouth. In the 
wavery surface her face danced before her like a flame. Miss 
Baby Marie followed her out, took a look at what she had 
done, and said, “‘ That’s it.” 

Livvie tried to say “ Thank you” without moving her 
parted lips, where the paint lay so new. 

By now Miss Baby Marie stood behind Livvie and looked 
in the mirror over her shoulder, twisting up the tassels of her 
hair. “ The lipstick I can let you have for only two dollars,” 
she said, close to her neck. 

“‘ Lady, but I don’t have no money, never did have,” 
said Livvie. 

‘* Oh, but you don’t pay the first time. I make another 
trip, that’s the way 1 do. I come back again—later.”’ 

“Oh,” said Livvie, pretending she understood every- 
thing so as to please the lady. 

“ But if you don’t take it now, this may be the last time 
I'll call at your house,” said Miss Baby Marie sharply. “ It’s 
far away from anywhere, I’ll tell you that. You don’t live 
close to anywhere.” 

“-Yes’m. My husband, he keep the money,” said Livvie, 
trembling. “ He is strict as he can be. He don’t know you 
walk in here—Miss Baby Marie !”’ 

“‘ Where is he ? ” 

“ Right now, he is yonder sound asleep, an old man. I 
wouldn’t ever ask him for anything.” 

Miss Baby Marie took back the lipstick and packed it up. 
She gathered up the jars for both black and white and got 
them all inside the suitcase, with the same little fuss of 
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triumph with which she had brought them out. She started 
away. 

Cees she said, making herself look grand from 
the back, but at the last minute she turned around in the 
door. Her old hat wobbled as she whispered, ‘‘ Let me 
see your husband.” 

Livvie obediently went on tiptoe and opened the door 
to the other room. Miss Baby Marie came behind her and 
rose on her toes and looked in. 

“My, what a little tiny old, old man !” she whispered, 
clasping her hands and shaking her head over them. 
“ What a beautiful quilt ! What a tiny old, old man !” 

“He can sleep like that all day,” whispered Livvie, 
proudly. 

They looked at him awhile so fast asleep, and then all at 
once they looked at each other. Somehow that was as if 
they had a secret, for he had never stirred. Livvie then 
politely, but all at once, closed the door. 

“Well ! I’d certainly like to leave you with a lipstick !”’ 
said Miss Baby Marie vivaciously. She smiled in the door. 

“ Lady, but I told you I don’t have no money, and never 
did have.” 

“And never will?” In the air and all around, like a 
bright halo around the white lady’s nodding head, it was a 
true spring day. 

“ Would you take eggs, lady ?”” asked Livvie softly. 

“No, I have plenty of eggs—plenty,” said Miss Baby 
Marie. 

“T still don’t have no money,” said Livvie, and Miss 
Baby Marie took her suitcase and went on somewhere else. 

Livvie stood watching her go, and all the time she felt 
her heart beating in her left side. She touched the place 
with her hand. It seemed as if her heart beat and her whole 
face flamed from the pulsing colour of her lips. She went to 
sit by Solomon and when he opened his eyes he could not 
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see a change in her. “ He’s fixin’ to die,” she said inside. 
That was the secret. That was when she went out of the 
house for a little breath of air. 

She went down the path and down the Natchez Trace 
a way, and she did not know how far she had gone, but 
it was not far, when she saw a sight. It was a man, looking 
like a vision—she standing on one side of the Old Natchez 
Trace and he standing on the other. 

As soon as this man caught sight of her, he began to look 
himself over. Starting at the bottom with his pointed shoes, 
he began to look up, lifting his peg-top pants the higher to 
see fully his bright socks. His coat long and wide and leaf- 
green he opened like doors to see his high-up tawny pants 
and his pants he smoothed downward from the points of 
his collar, and he wore a luminous baby-pink satin shirt. 
At the end, he reached gently above his wide platter-shaped 
round hat, the colour of a plum, and one finger touched at 
the feather, emerald green, blowing in the spring winds. 

No matter how she looked, she could never look so fine 
as he did, and she was not sorry for that, she was 
pleased. 

He took three jumps, one down, and two up, and was by 
her side. “ My name is Cash,” he said. 

He had a guinea-pig in his pocket. They began to walk 
along. She stared on and on at him, as if he were doing 
some daring spectacular thing, instead of just walking beside 
her. It was not simply the city way he was dressed that 
made her look at him and see hope in its insolence looking 
back. It was not only the way he moved along kicking the 
flowers as if he could break through everything in the way 
and destroy anything in the world, that made her eyes grow 
bright. It might be, if he had not appeared the way he did 
appear that day she would never have looked so closely 
at him, but the time people come makes a difference. 


They walked through the still leaves of the Natchez 
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Trace, the light and the shade falling through trees about 
them, the white irises shining like candles on the banks and 
the new ferns shining like green stars up in the oak branches. 
They came out at Solomon’s house, bottle trees and all. 
Livvie stopped and hung her head. 

Cash began whistling a little tune. She did not 
know what it was, but she had heard it before from a 
distance, and she had a revelation. Cash was a field hand. 
He was a transformed field hand. Cash belonged to 
Solomon. But he had stepped out of his overalls into this. 
There in front of Solomon’s house he laughed. He had a 
round head, a round face, all of him was young, and he 
flung his head up, rolled it against the mare’s-tail sky in 
his round hat, and he could laugh just to see Solomon’s 
house stitting there. Livvie looked at it, and there was 
Solomon’s black hat hanging on the peg on the front door, 
the blackest thing in the world. 

“*T been to Natchez,” Cash said, wagging his head around 
against the sky. “J taken a trip, J ready for Easter ! ”’ 

How was it possible to look so fine before the harvest ? 
Cash must have stolen the money, stolen it from Solomon. 
He stood in the path and lifted his spread hand high and 
brought it down again and again in his laughter. He 
kicked up his heels. A little chill went through her. It was 
as if Cash was bringing that strong hand down to beat a 
drum or to rain blows upon a man, such an abandon and 
menace were in his laugh. Frowning, she went closer to 
him and his swinging arm drew her in at once and the fright 
was crushed from her body, as a little match-flame might be 
smothered out by what it lighted. She gathered the folds of 
his coat behind him and fastened her red lips to his mouth, 
and she was dazzled by herself then, and the way he had been 
dazzled at himself to begin with. 

In that instant she felt something that could not be told— 
that Solomon's death was at hand, that he was the same to 
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her as if he were dead now. She cried out, and uttering little 
cries turned and ran for the house. 

At once Cash was coming, following after he was 
running behind her. He came close, and half-way up the 
path he laughed and passed her. He even picked up a 
stone and sailed it into the bottle trees. She put her hands 
over her head, and sounds clattered through the bottle 
trees like cries of outrage. Cash stamped and plunged 
zigzag up the front steps and in at the door. 

When she got there he had stuck his hands in his pockets 
and was turning slowly about in the front room. The little 
guinea-pig peeped out. Around Cash the pinned-up 
palmettos looked as if a lazy green monkey had walked up 
and down and around the walls leaving green prints of his 
hands and feet. 

She got through the room and his hands were still in his 
pockets, and she fell upon the closed door to the other room 
and pushed it open. She ran to Solomon’s bed, calling 
“Solomon ! Solomon!” The little shape of the old man 
never moved at all, wrapped under the quilt as if it were 
winter still. 

“Solomon !”’ She pulled the quilt away, but there was 
another one under that, and she fell on her knees beside 
him. He made no sound except a sigh, and then she could 
hear in the silence the light springy steps of Cash walking 
and walking in the front room, and the ticking of Solomon’s 
silver watch, which came from the bed. Old Solomon was 
far away in his sleep, his face looked small, relentless, 
and devout, as if he were walking somewhere where she 
could imagine snow falling. 

Then there was a noise like a hoof pawing the floor, and 
the door gave a creak, and Cash appeared beside her. When 
she looked up Cash’s face was so black it was bright, and 
so bright and bare of pity that it looked sweet to her. She 
stood up and held up her head. Cash was so powerful that 
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his presence gave her strength even when she did not 
need any. 

Under their eyes Solomon slept. People’s faces tell of 
things and places not known to the one who looks at them 
while asleep, and while Solomon slept under the eyes of 
Livvie and Cash his face told them like a mythical story 
that all his life he had built, little scrap by little scrap, respect. 
A beetle could not have been more laborious or more 
ingenious in the task of its destiny. When Solomon was 
young, as he was in his picture overhead, it was the infinite 
thing with him, and he could see no end to the respect he 
would contrive and keep in a house. He had built a lonely 
house, the way he would make a cage, but it grew to be the 
same with him as a great monumental pyramid and some- 
times in his absorption of getting it erected he was like the 
builder-slaves of Egypt who forgot or never knew the 
origin and meaning of the thing to which they gave all 
the strength of their bodies and used up all their days. 
Livvie and Cash could see that as a man might rest from a 
life-labour he lay in his bed, and they could hear how, 
wrapped in his quilt, he sighed to himself comfortably in 
sleep, while in his dreams he might have been an ant, a 
beetle, a bird, an Egyptian, assembling and carrying on his 
back and building with his hands, or he might have been an 
old man of India or a swaddled baby, about to smile and 
brush all away. 

Then without warning old Solomon’s eyes flew wide 
open under the hedge-like brows. He was wide awake. 

And instantly Cash raised his quick arm. A radiant sweat 
stood on his temples. But he did not bring his arm down— 
it stayed in the air, as if something might have taken hold. 

It was not Livvie—she did not move. As if something 
said “ Wait,” she stood waiting. Even while her eyes 
burned under motionless lids, her lips parted in a stiff 
grimace, and with her arms stiff at her sides she stood above 
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the prone old man and the panting young one, erect and 
apart. 

Movement when it came came in Solomon’s face. It 
was an old and strict face, a frail face, but behind it, like a 
covered light, came an animation that could play hide and 
seek, that would dart and escape, had always escaped. The 
mystery flickered in him, and invited from his eyes. It was 
that very mystery that Cash with his quick arm would have 
to strike, and that Livvie could not weep for. But Cash 
only stood holding his arm in the air, when the gentlest 
flick of his great strength, almost a puff of his breath, would 
have been enough, if he had known how to give it, to send 
the old man over the obstruction that kept him away from 
death. 

If it could not be that the tiny illumination in the fragile 
and ancient face caused a crisis, a mystery in the room that 
would not permit a blow to fall, at least it was certain that 
Cash, throbbing in his Easter clothes, felt a pang of shame 
that the vigour of a man would -come to such an end that 
he could not be struck without warning. He took down his 
hand and stepped back behind Livvie, like a round-eyed 
schoolboy on whose unsuspecting head the dunce-cap has 
been set. 

“Young ones can’t wait,’ said Solomon. 

Livvie shuddered violently, and then in a gush of tears 
she stooped for a glass of water and handed it to him, but 
he did not see her. 

“So here come the young man Livvie wait for. Was no 
prevention. No prevention. Now I lay eyes on young 
man and it come to be somebody I know all the time, and 
been knowing since he were born in a cotton patch, and 
watched grow up year to year, Cash McCord, growed 
to size, growed up to come in my house in the end—ragged 
and barefoot.”’ 

Solomon gave a cough of distaste. Then he shut his 
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eyes vigorously, and his lips began to move like a 
chanter’s. 

“When Livvie married, her husband were already some- 
body. He had paid great cost for his land. He spread 
sycamore leaves over the ground from wagon to door, 
day he brought her home, so her foot would not have to 
touch ground. He carried her through his door. Then he 
growed old and could not lift her, and she were still young.” 

Livvie’s sobs followed his words like a soft melody 
repeating each thing as he stated it. His lips moved for a 
little without sound, or she cried too fervently, and un- 
heard he might have been telling his whole life, and then 
he said, ‘‘ God forgive Solomon for sins great and small. 
God forgive Solomon for carrying away too young girl 
for wife and keeping her away from her people and from 
all the young people would clamour for her back.”’ 

Then he lifted up his right hand toward Livvie where she 
stood by the bed and offered her his silver watch. He 
dangled it before her eyes, and she hushed crying; her 
tears stopped. For a moment the watch could be heard 
ticking as it always did, precisely in his proud hand. She 
lifted it away. Then he took hold of the quilt ; then he was 
dead. 


Livvie left Solomon dead and went out of the room. 
Stealthily, nearly without noise, Cash went beside her. 
He was like a shadow, but his shiny shoes moved over the 
floor in spangles, and the green downy feather shone like 
a light in his hat. As they reached the front room he seized 
her deftly as a long black cat and dragged her hanging 
by the waist round and round him, while he turned in a 
circle, his face bent down to hers. The first moment she 
kept one arm and its hand stiff and still, the one that held 
Solomon’s watch. Then the fingers softly let go, all of her 
was limp, and the watch fell somewhere on the floor. It 
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ticked away in the still room, and all at once there began 
outside the full song of a bird. 

They moved around and around the room and into the 
brightness of the open door, then he stopped and shook 
her once. She rested in silence in his trembling arms, un- 
protesting as a bird on a nest. Outside the redbirds were 
flying and criss-crossing, the sun was in all the bottles on 
the prisoned trees, and the young peach was shining in the 


middle of them with the bursting light of spring. 


SEVEN NEW POEMS 
By H. D. 
I 
HERMES TRISMEGISTUS 
is patron of alchemists ; 


his province is thought, 
inventive, artful and curious ; 


his metal is quicksilver, 
his clients, orators, thieves and poets 


steal then, O orator, 
plunder, O poet, 


take what the old church 
found in Mithra’s tomb, 


candle and script and bell, 
take what the new-church spat upon 


and broke and shattered ; 
collect the fragments of the splintered glass 
D* 


POETRY 


and of your fire and breath, 
melt down and integrate, 


re-invoke, re-create 
opal, onyx, obsidian, 


now scattered in the shards 
men tread upon. 


IV 
Not in our time, O Lord, 
the plowshare for the sword, 


not in our time, the knife, 


sated with life-blood and life, 


to trim the barren vine ; 
no grape-leaf for the thorn, 


no vine-flower for the crown ; 
not in our time, O King, 


the voice to quell the regathering, 
thundering storm. 


V 
Nay—peace be still— 
lovest thou not Azrael, 


the last and greatest, Death? 
lovest not the sun, 


the first who giveth life, 
Raphael? Jdovest thou me? 


POETRY 


lover of sand and shell, 
know who withdraws the veil, 


holds: back the tide and shapes 
shells to the wave-shapes ? Gabriel : 


Raphael, Gabriel, Azrael, 
three of seven—what is War 


to Birth, to Change, to Death? 
yet he, red-fire is one of seven fires, 


judgment and will of God. 
God’s very breath—Uriel. 


XV 
Annael—this was another voice, 
hardly a voice, a breath, a whisper, 


and I remembered bell-notes, 
Azrael, Gabriel, Raphael, 


as when in Venice, one of the campanili 
speaks and another answers, 


until it seems the whole city (Venice-Venus) 
will be covered with gold pollen shaken 


from the bell-towers, lilies plundered 
with the weight of massive bees .. . 
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XVHI 
For Uriel, no temple 
but everywhere, 


the outer precincts and the squares 
are fragrant ; 


the festival opens as before 
with the dove’s murmuring ; 


for Uriel, no temple 
but Love’s sacred groves, 


withered in Thebes and Tree, 
flower elsewhere. 


“De 
We see her visible and actual 
beauty incarnate, 


as no high-priest of Astoroth 
could compel her 


with incense 
and potent spell ; 


we asked for no sign 
but she gave a sign unto us; 


sealed with the seal of death, 
we thought not to entreat her 


but prepared us for burial ; 
then she set a charred tree before us, 


POETRY 


burnt and stricken to the heart ; 
was it may-tree or apple? 


XX 
Invisible, indivisible Spirit, 
how is it you come so near, 


how is it that we dare 
approach the high-altar ? 


we crossed the charred portico, 
passed through a frame—doorless— 


entered a shrine; like a ghost, 
we entered a house through a wall; 


then still not knowing 
whether (like the wall) 


we were there or not-there, 
we saw the tree flowering ; 


it was an ordinary tree 
in an old garden-square. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE WALLS DO NOT FALL. H.D_ Oxford 

University Press. 35. 6d. 

POETRY-LOVERS WHO are like Mr. Goodbeare, in a delect- 
able contemporary poem, and “‘ remember remembering 
such a lot,’’ will be reminded that the now familiar initials 
H. D. first took on their delicate aura of poetic magic over 
a number of translations of fragments from Euripides, which 
ignored all ancient metrical structures and gave a vivid, 
newly coined aspect to immemorial phrases by words 
chosen for sensitive imagery, and brief drifting cadences 
heard, as though intermittently, from far away. 

In the years which have passed since the appearance of 
that first brochure, H. D. has made those highly personal 
Spring-time measures into a private kingdom of her own— 
something of a Grand-Duchy of Poetry in which the 
sighing of her fleeting music can be a medium of most 
various expression, susceptible to remarkable changes of 
feeling and theme, without departing from that first 
invention of a model expression of her own. A year ago, 
at the Poets’ Reading in the Aolian Hall, she gave to her 
“The Ancient Wisdom’ a vocal being so completely in 
harmony with her writing that it recalled the appearance 
of her printed words. 

That poem is not included in this present volume; but 
it might well have been, for its identity in spirit with the 
poet’s present theme of these tragic years and their first 
crisis in the Battle of London, and the serene spiritual 
emanations which she senses beneath their tortured surface. 
For serenity prevails everywhere in this exceptional, salient 
wartime poem: it does not seek to depict the mere mount- 
ing, circumambient acts of destruction, nor to “ relieve ”’ 
such set pieces by vignettes of terror or heroism or resigna- 
tion—yet all this is present and vivid, as colour and form 
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of a flower become invisibly, instantaneously present in 
releasing the aroma of its distilled attar :— 


“as the fallen roof 
leaves the sealed room open to the air, 


“so, through our desolation, 
thoughts stir, inspiration stalks us 


through gloom... 


“the Pythian pronounces—we pass on 
to another cellar, another sliced wall 
where poor utensils show 
like rare objects in a musuem ; 


““ Pompeii has nothing to téach us, 
we know crack of volcanic fissure .. . 


“over us, Apocryphal fire, 
under us, the earth sway, dip of a floor, 
slope of a pavement... 


“yet the frame held : 

we passed the flame: we wonder 

what saved us? what for?” 
What for? There is one of the later works of Paul Nash, 
in which the material that he would once have massed in 
atmospheric effect over a wide landscape remains only in a 
detail or two as tokens—rustling woodland, in a life-size 
dead leaf or two, executed with a care like Breughel’s, and 
a mushroom that emerges among such dead leaves; yet 
not a Still-Life, with their implications of so much that is 
absent. In some such way the poet turns from the shatter- 
ing city to consider a shell, type of dwellings that cannot 
be shattered, and a worm uninterruptedly busy in collating 
the still pristine earth without which men would have 
neither living-room nor fighting-room; earth that is 
indifferent to being shattered, and that heals again without 
anyone taking thought about it. 
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These striking sections of this unusual poetic sequence 
are possibly the best things in a book that is all accom- 
plished—the shell— 

“indigestible, hard, ungiving, 
so that, living within, 
you beget, self-out-of-self, 
selfless, 
that pearl-of-great-price.” 
The worm’s persistence, clinging “‘ to grass-blade, the back 
of a leaf”, then “‘ rain swept Down the valley of a leaf...” 
**a worm on the leaf, 
a worm in the dust, 
“a worm on the ear-of-wheat 
I-am yet unrepentant, 
“for I know how the Lord God 
is about to manifest, when I, 
“ the industrious worm 
spin my own shroud 

From the worm to the “ erect serpent ’’—“ bearer of the 

secret wisdom ”’ :— 
“but if you do not even understand what words say, 
how can you expect to pass judgment 
on what words conceal ?” 
This is to telescope the poet’s argument unfairly; one 
property of right poetry is that, to be fair to a poet’s argu- 
ment, the reviewer should quote the poem. Space forbids. 

And still more so as the poet looks still further for the 
essence of her purpose : “ though no word pass between us, 
there is subtle appraisement”’; yet “‘ in the beginning was 


the Word’’ :— 


“ Let us substitute 
enchantment for sentiment, 


“ re-dedicate our gifts 
to spiritual realism . . . 


“now is the time to re-value 
our secret hoard... 
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“possibly we will reach haven, 
heaven.” 


Again, the compression is unfair: for H. D. will be of 
the company ! 
GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


PLANET AND GLOW-WORM. Compiled by Epirx 

SITWELL. Macmillan. 6s. 

SOME, WHEN THEY pick flowers, rip the stem from the 
plant; others detach the flower gently, as if, though 
removing, they bring it, in bouquet, to a further stage in 
its life. Miss Sitwell as an anthologist is of the latter, 
and rarer, sort. The poems which she chooses, the excerpts 
she makes, are not ripped roughly from their text, slammed 
between covers and presented with as little life in them as 
pressed leaves in an album. Instead, complementary or 
contrasting to each other, they shine with a new light, or 
with their old light seen from another angle, in the bouquets 
she arranges: nor does her wide range and deep reading 
cause shunning of familiar beauties. Here, as well as Chinese 
poetry, Paul Eluard, Crashaw, John Gower, are Herrick, 
Keats, the nightpiece from The Merchant of Venice, and 
Sir Thomas Browne’s great periods from The Garden of 
Cyrus. 

They are gathered to soothe the sleepless. ‘“‘ Here are 
evocations of a beauty that holds no terror ”’ and so soothing 
are they that at first sight one is inclined to wish the book 
were longer; one could read all night, one feels, and let 
sleep go where it may. But that is not Miss Sitwell’s 
purpose. “It is not a book to be dipped into,” but to be 
read through, and thus must be of compassable length. 
“The extracts take their various places because, between 
waking and sleep, we move from one state of being to 
another which arose from it; we should allow ourselves 
to drift through these states! Sometimes the light, the 
glamour of star or of glow-worm lies upon this state. 
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Sometimes we are in the heat of the sun, for the summer 
heat has often induced in us sleep . . . From (Marco Polo’s) 
The Tree of the Sun, one of the most drowsy-sounding of 
all evocations, we move, not far away, to the air-rills of 
(Peele’s) Bethsabe’s Song. Or with (Browne’s) “ Of Order 
in the Planting of Trees” we have drifted back to the 
beginning of the world and are with Noah and his sons. . . 
So the world is safer than we thought... safer, since it 
survived the Flood.” 

And many a reader will wake in the morning grateful 
that perusal of this golden book has, as its compiler 
promised, brought happy sleep in its train; perhaps for 
the first time in months. 

TREVOR JAMES 


OTHER MEN’S FLOWERS. Selected and Annotated 
by Field Marshal Viscount WAVELL, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
M.C. Gape. _ 10s. 6d. 

THE READER WILL mislead himself, who approaches this 

book certain that he knows the kind of poetry a soldier 

will like. Truly, there is what will seem to most of us 

a disproportionate amount of Browning and Kipling. Lord 

Wavell in part explains this, because these “‘ are two poets 

whose work has stayed most in my memory, since I read 

them in impressionable youth”’, and this is an anthology 
based on memory, and therefore represents the kind of 
poetry popular in that youth almost as much as the personal 
choice claimed for it. “‘ It amused me lately to set down ina 
notebook the poems I could repeat entire or in great part. 

I have now collected and arranged the poems I set down. 

Task no one to applaud my choice. I do not always applaud 

it myself, but a part of me from which I cannot dissociate 

myself, my memory, has made this selection, and I am 
too old to alter it.” 


It remains for a reviewer but to indicate that choice. 
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Keex Warner 


THE MEDEA 
OF EURIPIDES 


a new and unrhymed translation 
ALERT 


WHY WAS I KILLED? 


third large edition now available 


«‘ What is impressive is Mr Warner’s 
handling of the theme: his noble 
tolerance and his fairness.” 


Ts. 6d. 


UNIFORM 
EDITION OF THE NOVELS 


The Aerodrome, The Professor, 


The Wild Goose Chase 
ready very shortly, 7s. 6d. per vol. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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Masefield, Belloc, and Chesterton there are a-plenty ; but 
also Hopkins and Christina Rossetti. Wordsworth and 
Tennyson “ never registered an impression on my memory, 
they seem to me to belong to a limbo which is earthy 
without being quite human and star-gazing without being 
inspired,’ but Blake and Francis Thompson “ have left 
in my brain clear traces of their imagery”. Blank verse 
“does not seem to stay there so easily so there is little 
of Shakespeare, often though I read him”. That little 
includes Sonnets 33 and 129. There are other Elizabethans 
—Ralegh, Dekker, Nashe (no Marlowe). Indeed, the 
surprise of the book, for English readers, will be that among 
so much Scott and such a rhymed film-script as The Mary 
Gloster there should be room for Shirley, the Countess of 
Winchilsea, the Lyke Wage Dirge and much else 
“ Anon”’. 

The non-English reader who, it is safe to presume, will 
find the book just another of the reasons why the English 
are incomprehensible, will be further baffled by the Notes, 
which “are not altogether my fault, the publisher asked 
for them’. Apart from an unfortunate depreciation of 
contemporary youth on p. 170, they are not pompous, 
and range from “ The gipsy in real life is usually both dirty 
and dull. Sois war. Yet both have a supposed glamour .. . 
This is due, I suppose, to the persistence in man’s memory 
of his old past as nomad and warrior”? to “ Should a poet, 
or any man, have one love or many? The question seems 
equivalent to asking ‘ Should a man have mumps as well 
as measles?’’’ Truly, the English are mad! And how 
maddening it is for others that such a poetry and such a 
soldier should be produced by such madness ! 

TREVOR JAMES 
PARIS UNDERGROUND. Etta SuHIBER. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
THIS BOOK APPEARS at an opportune moment. It is the best 
documentary record of the “‘ underground’? that I have 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
Bugle Blast 


A Second Anthology from the Forces 
Edited by JACK AISTROP and 
REGINALD MOORE 


A second collection of work by writers in the Services. It is 
slightly larger than the first volume and contains thirty-two 
contributions, including work by Alun Lewis, John Pudney and 
Patricia Ledward. Gs. net 


Kasy Money 


And two other Plays 
ALEXANDER OSTROVSKY 
Translated by DaviD MAGARSHACK 


The first English Translation of three famous comedies, Easy 
Money, Even A Wise Man Stumbles and Wolves and Sheep, by 
Russia’s greatest playwright. 10s. 6d. net 


Plato and His Dialogues 
G. LOWES DICKINSON 


“No apter or more luminous brief introduction to the thought of 
Socrates and Plato could easily be found.”—Quarterly Review. 
‘¢ Again and again he makes us look at our own age while he 
speaks of another age. It is a most remarkable book.””—Lustener. 

2nd impression. 6s. net 


The Absolute at Large 
KAREL CAPEK 


‘¢ The book is well worth reading again because of the rich inven- 
tion, its mixture of seriousness and lightheartedness, and its 
genial satire poured out without rancour on society and mankind 
in general.—Listener. | New Edition. 2nd impression. 75. Gd. net 
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read and the most simple. The author was an American, 
a widow of middle age who was living in Paris with a 
friend who was British by birth and French by marriage. 
In June, 1940, they tried to escape but decided it was im- 
possible. As they were returning to their home they 
found a wounded English pilot. They smuggled him 
into their flat, nursed him and began, with an incredible 
disregard of danger, the first “ railway” by which over a 
hundred and fifty Englishmen were helped to escape. 
Eventually they were caught and imprisoned. Mrs. Shiber 
was eventually exchanged for the notorious hairdresser 
spy, Joanna Hofmann, her friend disappeared and is feared 
to have been shot. 

The pictures of life in Paris and in the various prisons 
are unforgettable. It is astounding that the author could 
have survived the torments inflicted on her. Perhaps the 
most moving chapter of the book is that where she describes 
how Nazi officials greeted the hairdresser with bands and 
speeches whilst she sat quietly among a crowd of refugees 
at the Spanish frontier. The story is the more poignant 
because both women loved their home, they were un- 
political, their courage flowered from the moment itself, 
and was not a matter of previous preparation or belief. 
At this time, when the deliverance of France is at hand, all 
people should read the book and remember its unbiassed 
record when peace terms become a matter for discussion. 

| BRYHER 
THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. MARGARET MEAD. 

Pelican Books. 2s. 

WE ARE ALL tired of reconstruction theories but Margaret 
Mead (whose books on anthropology will be familiar to 
many readers) is one of the few to make us feel she has some- 
thing definite to offer to this much-discussed subject. This 
is particularly apparent in one of her final chapters, “ Build- 
ing the world new”? because as she says, to speak of “a 
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STALIN AND 
ETERNAL RUSSIA 


by WALTER KOLARZ 


“Mr. Kolarz has written a very good little book which in 
substance provides a clear and telling historical analysis of 
the character of Soviet patriotism. 


Written with firm 
historical insight and a sound sense of the realities of Russian 
intellectual tradition.” Times Lit. Supp. 

‘The author’s main thesis is the continuity between pre- and 
post-revolutionary Russian history. He also devotes himself 
to the study of the new Soviet patriotism and to two prob- 
lems, the national minorities and the recent developments in 
Soviet literature.” From a review of the German edition in 
the Dublin Review. 6s. 
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Poetry by 
Dr. Marie Stopes 


Early Work 


Man, Other Poems and 
a Preface - ° -3 


1939 . 


Love Songs for Young 
Lovers - - 5/-& 10/6 

JOHN MASEFIELD, O.M., the Poet 
Laureate: ‘‘} hope you will write 
more poems like We Burn, In 
these you are doing well what no 
one else could do.” 


Oriri. 1940- - -3/6 
BERNARD SHAW: “Amazing! It 
will keep up your new reputation 
as a poet nobly.” 
Instead of Tears. InMemoriam 
to H.M.S. Cossack - . 
LAURENCE BINYON :: “ Thank you 
for a glowing poem,” 


William Heinemann, Ltd. 
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new world” usually means scrapping much that was 

valuable in the old. She analyses fascism and democracy, 

and rightly insists that the quality that has saved democracy 
is that it is far more flexible. She discusses how the 
average pattern of family life stamps itself upon a nation. 

The study is valuable in two ways, as a picture of how 

the young American grows up and as an analysis of modern 

culture. It is particularly valuable for the young and for 
those whose concern is with education. 
LAMBERT STONE 

THE UNDERGROUND PRESS IN BELGIUM. 
Belgian Ministry of Information. 

ANGLETERRE ET BELGIQUE. ROGER MoOrTz. 
Lindsay Drummond. 

THE HISTORY OF ANGLO-BELGIAN' RELA- 
TIONS. Dr. H. W. Howes. Belgian Information 
Office. 

Two OF THESE pamphlets belong strictly to the realms of 

factual information; the one on the underground Press 

contains many tragic stories, first in an English transla- 
tion, then the original newspaper pages are reproduced. 

Angleterre et Belgique has been composed, we imagine, to 

give Belgians after the “ liberation” a picture of England 

at war and of the Belgian fighters here since 1940. The 
third booklet, however, is in a class by itself and the best 
written and most readable example of this type of publica- 
tion that I have read for a long time. It is a summary by 

Dr. Howes of the historical links between the two countries 

from the time that a King of the West Saxons married 

the daughter of a Count of Flanders, through the Hundred 

Years’ War, the residence of the printer, Caxton, at Bruges, 

to Elizabethan and Restoration connections and the present 

day. There are many interesting illustrations, and if 
enlarged a little it would deserve wide circulation. 
BRYHER 
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it is there. 


Books are not rationed, but 


good books are scarce.” 
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